8o           THE BAGHDAD AIR MAIL

the pilot had spent his early days in the Navy. There
were two First Aid outfits hung in wallets inside the aero-
plane, with some compressed bandages, ampoules of
iodine, and a picric acid dressing for burns. Most
pilots also took some aspirin, chlorodyne, and perman-
ganate of potash crystals. The latter could be used in
case of a poisonous bite, if a small incision were made with
a razor blade and a crystal pressed in. But the only
attack that the pilot need fear was that of a chance
scorpion; for shakes are very rare on the Mail Route,

The Vernons were capable of performing almost any
kind of duties if put to it. They were fitted up to carry
stretchers on brackets inside the hull. The patient could
be slid in through a door in the nose of the aeroplane;
and on receipt of a wireless message severe cases could be
transported by air from lonely outstations to hospital in
Baghdad in a few hours. If the patient needed an urgent
operation, it might easily mean the saving of his life.

One of the most important items for desert flying was
the drinking water, which was carried in 5-gallon oil
drums. Ten gallons was taken in winter and fifteen in
summer in a Vernon. In summer the water in the drums
got pretty hot and was exceedingly unpleasant to drink.
It was possible to cool the water by emptying it into
chattis, porous earthenware jars, and by putting them in
the shadow of the planes immediately after landing. If
there was any wind blowing, the water cooled down in
them quite quickly. Another way of cooling the water
was to have a chargol, or waterproof bag, which could be
filled with water and hung out in the draught of air made
by the aeroplane in flight. These were often used by the
smaller aeroplanes, which carried one chargol tied below
each wing tip.